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"Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  else,  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hopes,  ambitions,  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  fast 
who  have  upheld  Civilization's  material  progress. 
As  we  look  backward,  let  us  look  forward" 
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This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad  purpose  of  the  society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  August 5, 1939, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 
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MAJOR  JONATHAN  LORING  AUSTIN 
(I748-I826) 

A  Kittery  Merchant  on  a  Secret  Mission 
to  London  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

An  Address  at  Kittery,  Maine,  U.S.A. 


American  Newcomen,  through  the  years,  has  taken 
satisfaction  in  honoring  the  memories  of  many  whose 
exploits  have  contributed  to  Material  History  in  North 
America.  In  this  Newcomen  manuscript  is  'presented  a 
narrative  of  the  colorful  career  of  a  New  Englander  of 
the  1 8th  Century,  whose  life  touched  the  colonial  settle- 
ment of  Kittery,  along  the  banks  of  the  swift- 
running  tidal  Piscataqua! 


Colonial  Maine  has  ageless  charm  in  Us  historical 
setting.  Courage,  fortitude,  daring,  hardship,  adventure 
— all  of  these  were  everyday  experience  for  the  colonists. 
Out  of  them  came  attributes  which  we  associate  with 
New  England  character.  The  hero  of  the  narrative 
disclosed  In  the  following  pages  was  of  such  stuff 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  MORRISON,  AT  KITTERY  POINT, 
MAINE,  U.S.A.,  ON  AUGUST  1 3,  1954,  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
PENROSE,  THE  SENIOR  VICE-PRESIDENT  FOR  NORTH 
AMERICA,   IN  THE   NEWCOMEN  SOCIETY  OF   ENGLAND. 


My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

For  those  of  us  privileged  to  come  to  Maine  each  Summer 
and  dwell  in  your  midst — in  this  magic  land  "where  green 
of  meadow  melts  in  ocean's  blue" — there  comes  naturally  a 
personal  interest  in  the  rich  historical  background  of  Kittery  and 
of  Southern  Maine. 


Our  guest  of  honor,  long  a  New  Yorker  but  now  a  Philadel- 
phian,  has  felt  the  impact  of  these  surroundings  and  they  have 
aroused  in  him  a  similar  interest  in  Kittery's  history  and  in  the 
exploits  of  colonial  New  Englanders  associated  with  the  very 
region  in  which  you  live,  and  whose  wonders  of  pine  and  sand 
and  Sea  we  Pennsylvanians  are  privileged  to  share. 


Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  for  a  Newcomen  occasion, 
than  that  he,  my  associate  and  Senior  Assistant  in  this  international 
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Society,  should  address  us  today.  He  is  known  to  most  of  you, 
and  for  our  neighbors  here  at  Kittery  Point  and  on  Cutts  Island, 
he  is  your  neighbor. 

Eric  Hall  Morrison,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  in  the  Class 
of  1936,  received  his  early  education  at  Taft  School  in  Connecticut. 
Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  at  Army  posts,  particularly  at 
West  Point,  where  his  father,  General  Morrison,  was  associated 
with  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Immediately  following  graduation  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison entered  the  field  of  commercial  banking,  with  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  After  ten  years'  experience  with  that 
internationally-known  financial  institution,  he  became  associated 
with  The  Provident  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia. 


In  1948,  Mr.  Morrison  joined  me  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  The  Newcomen  Society  in  North  America,  comprising 
a  membership  in  48  States  and  in  10  Provinces  of  Canada.  He 
has  done  a  grand  job 5  and  he  is  known  and  liked  throughout 
the  Society.  Earlier  this  year,  he  became  our  Executive  Secretary 
for  U.S.A. 

It  is  my  personal  satisfaction  to  introduce  a  younger  man  of 
whom  American  Newcomen  can  be  proud:  Eric  Hall  Morrison 
of  Philadelphia. 


My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

It  indeed  is  a  very  high  honor  to  be  asked  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  seven  or  eight  hundred  who  have  addressed  American 
Newcomen.  An  honor  of  which  your  speaker  is  deeply  aware. 
Then  there  is  a  further  consideration  which  made  such  invitation 
all  the  more  agreeable.  Here  was  a  long-sought  opportunity  to 
turn  oneself  loose  in  The  Thomas  Newcomen  Memorial  Library 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  It  contains  a  fascinat- 
ing collection  of  historical  works  both  upon  Great  Britain  and 
America  j  and  for  one  such  as  your  speaker,  who  has  often  rued 
his  thin  historical  knowledge,  the  task  of  preparing  a  Newcomen 
manuscript  was  indeed  a  welcome  one. 

Come  with  me,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Newcomen  Library, 
where,  for  a  time  at  least,  we  may  be  free  from  the  telephone,  the 
office   intercommunication   system,  the  dictaphone   machine,   the 
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printing  presses,  the  addressograph  machines,  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  that  make  up  our  hectic  office  existence ;  and  let  us 
sit  down  together  at  the  long  Sixteenth  Century  refractory  table, 
such  as  the  feudal  barons  and  their  followers  gathered  about  in 
olden  days  for  hardy  repast.  On  the  table  perch  two  old  English 
globes ;  and  one  can  picture  the  owners  of  the  China  Clippers 
studying  them  before  dispatching  their  great  ships  to  the  East 
Indies.  And  speaking  of  clippers,  nearby  is  a  model  of  the  Passen- 
ger Clipper  "Nightingale"  which  made  the  run  between  London 
and  New  York  in  the  1 850,s.  As  we  gaze  further  about  the  Library, 
now  that  we  are  comfortably  seated,  an  unusual  silver  service 
catches  our  eye. 

A  pair  of  Sheffield  candlesticks  made  by  Matthew  Boulton 
(1728-1809),  partner  of  James  Watt,  remind  us  of  the  firm  of 
Boulton  and  Watt  at  the  Soho  Foundry  at  Birmingham,  where 
James  Watt  built  his  steam  engines  in  the  i76o's,  patterned  after 
Thomas  Newcomen's  pioneer  engine  of  171 2. 

Over  there  in  a  glass  case,  we  see  an  old  English  history  book, 
printed  in  1 630,  its  parchment  pages  still  in  good  order. 

Let  us  not  forget,  furthermore,  that  such  antiquity  is  set  down 
in  tranquil  rural  countryside  j  and  we  gaze  out  one  of  the  many 
windows  upon  pasture,  barnyard,  and  peach  orchard. 

«?  €j 

Now  that  we  are  pleasantly  oriented,  let  us  thumb  through  the 
"Dictionary  of  American  Biography,"  devoted  to  sketches  of  the 
careers  of  famous  men,  in  order  to  locate  someone  with  local  flavor 
upon  whom  we  may  base  our  manuscript.  John  Adams,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Alden,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Horatio  Alger, 
Ethan  Allen,  Jeffrey  Amherst,  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  John  Jacob  Astorj  it  is  difficult  to  keep  from  becoming 
engrossed  in  everyone  we  meet;  but  now  we  come  to  Jonathan 


Loring  Austin  (January  2,  1748 — May  10,  1826).  "Born  in 
Boston,  he  graduated  from  the  Latin  School  and  Harvard  College 
(1766)  and  became  successively  a  merchant  at  Kittery,  Maine,  a 
major  in  a  New  Hampshire  volunteer  regiment  (1775)  and  official 
messenger  to  convey  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  to  the 
American  Commissioners  at  Paris.  .  .  .  On  January  31,  1778, 
Franklin  sent  Austin  on  a  secret  mission  to  London,  in  order  to 
supply  the  opposition  leaders  with  information  that  would  enable 
them  to  demonstrate  the  uselessness  of  continuing  the  war." 

This  fellow  certainly  could  be  expected  to  have  had  experiences 
(historical,  of  course),  especially  if  he  were  associated  for  any 
length  of  time  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  great  philosopher 
stood  at  bay  in  Europe,  defending  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  prac- 
tically singlehanded.  He  worked  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  his 
advanced  years,  at  a  multiplicity  of  tasks  which  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. Those  were  tumultuous  days,  critical  days.  There  was  no 
time  for  planning,  as  unforeseen  events  crowded  one  upon  another ; 
and  Fate  had  a  curious  way  of  catapulting  people  into  situations 
for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted.  Would  this  happen  to  Jona- 
than Austin?  Would  he  prove  of  value  to  Dr.  Franklin,  our  one- 
man  State  Department,  in  his  delicate  negotiations  in  Europe? 
Or  would  he,  handicapped  by  lack  of  vision  and  background,  sink 
into  a  morass  of  inconsequential  intrigue,  as  so  many  had  done, 
and  thereby  render  himself  useless  to  the  cause  of  America? 

IS    % 

Already,  your  speaker  was  becoming  infected  with  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  Jonathan  Austin's  career ;  but  where  to  begin?  Cer- 
tainly we  should  know  something  of  the  situation  at  London,  where 
Jonathan  Austin  was  eventually  sent  upon  his  "secret  mission" ; 
and  since  1766 — the  year  in  which  he  graduated  from  Harvard — 
was  a  significant  one,  let  us  journey  to  London  to  see  what  was 
taking  place: 

We  find  Dr.  Franklin  there  as  the  Colonial  Agent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts.  Arriving  at  London  in  1764  he  had  been 
immediately  thrown  into  the  tumult  of  activity  concerning  the 
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passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  March  of  1765  and  its  repeal  in  March 
of  1766.  Then,  as  now,  the  wheels  of  parliamentary  government 
ground  slowly,  but  exceeding  fine.  Lord  Grenville,  who  sponsored 
the  levy,  took  voluminous  testimony  with  regard  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  tax.  Dr.  Franklin  was  frequently  called  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  examined  thoroughly  on  all  aspects 
of  Colonial  conditions.  His  questioners  were  at  times  inclined  to  be 
abrupt  and  superior j  and  it  took  all  of  Dr.  Franklin's  fabled  tact 
and  even  temper  to  maintain  his  dignity. 

Here  then  is  a  point  to  remember.  Jonathan  Austin  will  certainly 
have  to  be  a  man  of  firm  character  and  breadth  of  understanding 
to  be  of  any  use  to  the  wavering  Colonial  cause  5  and  if  he  possess 
a  sense  of  humor,  so  much  the  better. 

As  the  endless  debate  raged  back  and  forth,  one  factor  became 
readily  apparent.  There  existed  an  almost  complete  ignorance  of 
conditions  in  America.  Those  who  professed  to  be  experts  on 
American  affairs  had,  in  reality,  no  practical  knowledge  what- 
soever. Furthermore,  no  one  seemed  to  take  the  trouble  to  read 
what  little  was  published  upon  that  subject.  And  so  Dr.  Franklin 
found  himself  in  the  exasperating  position  of  having  to  call  upon 
all  his  intellectual  resources  to  enlighten  those  who  would  not  be 
enlightened.  Luckily,  Dr.  Franklin  had  a  sense  of  humor  which 
many  times  served  him  as  a  safety  valve.  For  example,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  statement  that  Americans  could  never  make  their 
own  cloth  because  their  sheep  had  little  wool,  and  that  of  poor 
quality,  Dr.  Franklin  retorted:  "Dear  Sir,  Do  not  let  us  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  amused  with  such  groundless  objections.  The  very 
tails  of  the  American  sheep  are  so  ladened  with  wool  that  each  has 
a  little  car  or  wagon  on  four  little  wheels  to  support  and  keep  it 
from  trailing  on  the  ground."  This  statement  must  have  come  as 
quite  a  shock  to  the  staid  members  of  Parliament. 

Now  another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Jonathan  Austin  has  pre- 
sented itself.  If  he  were  to  accomplish  anything  at  all  upon  this 
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nebulous  "secret  mission,"  he  certainly  must  be  well  founded  in 
the  historical  background  of  Colonial  America;  and  he  must  be 
able  forcefully  to  present  his  case  to  those  who  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Benjamin  Franklin  opposed  the  Stamp  Act;  but  when  he  saw 
that  he  could  do  nothing  to  dissuade  the  Parliament  from  its  pas- 
sage, which  occurred  in  March  of  1765,  he  prepared  to  accept  the 
levy  with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

Imagine,  then,  if  you  will,  the  benevolent  Doctor's  dismay  when 
he  heard  of  the  storm  of  opposition  which  greeted  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  and  his  surprise  when  he  learned  that 
American  resistance  to  the  hated  Stamp  Act  had  taken  the  form  of 
a  boycott  of  British  goods.  It  was  very  effective.  The  London  mer- 
chants did  not  particularly  concern  themselves  with  the  many 
legal  arguments  regarding  the  rights  of  the  Colonists  and  the 
rights  of  Parliament;  but  they  certainly  concerned  themselves, 
and  mighty  quickly,  with  the  impending  bankruptcy  which  stared 
them  in  the  face.  They  soon  set  up  a  hue  and  cry  which  galvanized 
the  Parliament  into  action. 

•g    IS 

Accordingly,  we  see  the  House  of  Commons  once  more  taking 
voluminous  testimony  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  repealing 
the  Stamp  Act.  Once  again  Franklin  is  called;  and  we  may  cer- 
tainly pardon  him  if  in  his  zeal  for  repeal,  he  slightly  overreaches 
himself.  "I  have  a  little  property  in  America,"  he  wrote,  "I  will 
freely  spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound  to  defend  my  right  of 
giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling.  And  after  all,  if  I  cannot 
defend  that  right,  I  can  retire  cheerfully  with  my  family  into  the 
boundless  woods  of  America,  which  are  sure  to  afford  freedom 
and  subsistence  to  any  man  who  can  bait  a  hook  or  pull  a  trigger." 
Historians  have  little  to  say  upon  the  prowess  of  Dr.  Franklin  at 
his  age  with  rod  and  gun;  but  perhaps  he  meant  this  figuratively. 

In  March  of  1766,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed;  and  now  let  us 
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leave  the  weary  Dr.  Franklin  and  sail  for  America  upon  the 
brigantine  "Harrison."  She  is  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  Colonies,  and  she  makes  port  at 
Boston  on  May  16th,  1766.  The  effect  of  her  intelligence  is  elec- 
trifying and  immediately  elaborate  celebrations  are  prepared. 
Hosmer  describes  the  jubilation  in  the  following  terms: 

"Salutes  were  fired  from  the  different  batteries,  the  shipping 
was  dressed  with  flags,  the  streets  were  full  of  music.  At  night 
Liberty  Tree  was  hung  full  of  lanterns,  fireworks  were  displayed 
on  the  Common,  and  high  and  low  feasted  and  reveled.  John 
Hancock,  a  rich  twenty-nine  year  old  merchant,  lately  come  into 
great  fortune  through  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock, 
particularly  signalized  himself  by  his  liberality.  Before  his  hand- 
some mansion  opposite  the  Common  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine  was 
distributed  to  the  people."  What  greater  proof  of  devotion  to  a 
cause  could  one  require?  Certainly,  Mr.  Hancock's  harsher  critics 
could  not  have  been  aware  of  this  pleasant  facet  of  his  character. 

«J  to 

Here  then  is  something  else  to  consider.  The  intensity  of  the 
jubilation  must  be  significant.  Even  Dr.  Franklin  at  London  had 
no  idea  of  the  determination  of  the  Colonies  to  resist.  Eventually, 
Parliament  would  have  to  be  convinced,  one  way  or  another,  of  the 
force  of  this  determination $  and  this  task  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  one  who  thoroughly  understood  it. 


Let  us  see  now  what  our  aspirant  for  this  job  is  doing.  We 
journey  across  the  Charles  River  to  Harvard  College,  where  the 
graduating  class  is  delivering  its  final  declamations. 

Perhaps  the  young  gentleman  speaking  is  Jonathan  Loring 
Austin  5  and  we  would  hope  that  Mr.  Hancock's  generosity  has 
in  no  way  interfered  with  Jonathan's  preparation  for  this  event. 
But  wait!  What  is  this?  He  is  speaking  in  English!  This  is  the 
first  year  that  the  graduates  have  not  been  required  to  declaim 
in  Latin.  If  Samuel  Adams,  Class  of  '44,  were  there,  he  may  well 
have  shaken  his  head  and  inquired  what  was  happening  to  the 
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youth  of  the  Country  that  they  could  no  longer  be  expected  to 
make  their  addresses  in  Latin. 

We  have  no  record  of  where  Jonathan  Austin  stood  in  his  Class ; 
but  in  those  days,  the  standing  was  arranged  according  to  social 
position;  and  so  even  if  we  knew,  we  would  still  have  no  clue  to 
his  intellectual  achievements.  (Some  say,  however,  that  at  Har- 
vard this  practice  has  been  discontinued!) 

Of  a  certainty,  though,  Jonathan  Austin  was  very  close  to  those 
who  were  leading  the  struggle  for  colonial  self-government.  The 
Austins  were  good  friends  of  the  Samuel  Adamses;  and  many  a 
time  in  his  youth  must  young  Jonathan  have  crouched  at  the 
hearth  listening  while  members  of  the  famous  Caucus  Club  dis- 
cussed the  latest  developments  in  the  "cold  war"  against  the  Royal 
Governor  and  his  sympathizers. 

Certainly,  this  "cold  war"  was  nothing  new.  For  almost  a 
century  it  had  been  going  on,  with  time  out  only  for  fighting  the 
French.  In  1686,  Charles  II  rescinded  the  charter  and  sent  over 
a  Royal  Governor,  Sir  Edmond  Andros.  Great  things  were  ex- 
pected by  the  colonists  three  years  later  when  "The  Glorious 
Revolution"  brought  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  The  char- 
ter he  sent  over,  however,  with  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  dis- 
appointing. It  provided  for  a  lower  House  to  which  representatives 
were  elected  by  the  various  Town  Meetings.  It  provided  also  for 
a  Council  of  twenty-eight  to  be  elected  annually  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  House  and  the  previous  Council.  Of  the  twenty-eight,  thir- 
teen could  be  rejected  by  the  Governor.  All  the  official  acts  of  the 
Governor  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Council.  This,  then,  was  the 
arena  in  which  the  struggle  for  colonial  rights  was  waged.  The 
Governor  could  prorogue  the  House;  and  in  turn  the  House  could 
refuse  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Governor's  salary.  As  the  strug- 
gle ebbed  and  flowed,  it  was  easy  to  gauge  the  temper  of  the  people 
by  following  the  actions  of  the  House;  and,  in  May  1766,  as  Jona- 
than Austin  was  preparing  for  graduation,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  people  meant  business.  Governor  Bernard  had  been 
able  to  sustain  in  the  Council  five  of  his  henchmen  who  formed  the 
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nucleus  of  Crown  supporters  there.  They  were  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Chief  Justice,  Secretary  Andrew 
Oliver,  Judge  Peter  Oliver  of  the  Probate  Court,  Judge  Lynde, 
and  Attorney  General  Trowbridge.  Samuel  Adams  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  "purge" ;  and  accordingly  he  arranged 
things  so  that  these  gentlemen  were  not  re-elected  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  force  them  to  continue  indefinitely  the 
burden  of  so  many  public  functions.  The  Governor  flew  into  a 
rage;  but  there  was  little  he  could  do.  He  vetoed  six  of  the  newly 
elected  Council  members ;  and  these  positions  remained  unfilled. 

And  so  the  young  man  who  left  Harvard  in  1766  to  take  up 
his  commercial  activities  at  Kittery,  Maine,  must  have  had  a  solid 
background  not  only  in  classic  studies  but  also  in  what  was  then 
contemporary  history,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  incident 
represents  a  fair  example. 

Certainly  he  must  have  followed  with  avid  interest  the  events 
which  now  transpired  in  rapid  succession.  In  1768,  the  troops 
arrived  in  Boston.  In  1770,  occurred  the  famous  "Boston  Massa- 
cre." In  1773,  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  The  following  year,  the 
Port  of  Boston  was  closed;  and  General  Gage  arrived  to  place 
that  City  under  military  rule.  The  First  Continental  Congress 
convened  on  September  1,  1774;  and  the  following  April  19th 
was  fired  "The  shot  heard  'round  the  world."  We  cannot  help 
but  pause  here  to  reflect  upon  how  great  an  assistance  one  with 
Jonathan  Austin's  training  would  be  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Benjamin  Franklin!  What  has  become  of  him?  This  wily  old 
gentleman  with  his  matchless  humor  must  be  doing  something 
important  for  the  Colonial  cause!  It  is  December  1776;  and  we 
find  him  huddled  in  a  drafty  cabin  of  the  Sloop-of-War  "Reprisal" 
bound  for  France  as  Commissioner  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  empowered  to  effect  a  military  and  commercial  alliance  with 
the  government  of  that  country.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  vener- 
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able  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  anticipating  the  voyage  with  any  great 
delight.  His  seventy-year-old  frame  was  far  too  fragile  for  the 
rockings  and  pitchings  to  which  it  was  to  be  subjected  while  the 
"Reprisal"  darted  across  the  ocean,  dodging  this  enemy  cruiser 
and  then  that ;  and  his  old  teeth  were  no  match  for  the  hard  tack 
and  salt  beef  which  they  must  encounter.  And  what  if  he  were  cap- 
tured? It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  not  be  condemned 
as  a  traitor!  The  good  Doctor's  thoughts  would  not  long  have 
lingered  upon  the  unsavory  aspects  of  the  trip  had  he  been  aware 
of  the  fantastic  entanglements  which  represented  Franco-Ameri- 
can diplomatic  relations  to  that  date.  He  certainly  could  not  have 
remained  very  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  envoy  of 
revolted  subjects  on  the  way  to  the  Court  of  one  of  the  most 
absolute  monarchs  in  Christendom.  Louis  XVI,  perhaps  better 
known  to  you  as  the  husband  of  Marie  Antoinette,  had  just  come 
to  the  French  Throne  in  1764.  How  much  sympathy  he  could  be 
expected  to  summon  for  this  new  independence  everyone  was  hear- 
ing so  much  about  was  highly  problematical.  Indeed,  there  were 
some  very  good  reasons  why  he  should  have  the  enterprising  Dr. 
Franklin  shipped  home  immediately  upon  arrival.  France  was  ex- 
hausted after  almost  a  century  of  strife  with  England  for  colonial 
empires.  Delighted  as  the  young  King  might  have  been  with  the 
difficulties  in  which  his  implacable  enemy  found  herself,  yet  he 
could  not  but  see  the  logic  of  wise  old  Turgot's  argument  that 
American  independence  was  inevitable  anyway;  and  that  as  long 
as  Britain  was  embroiled  with  her  colonies,  France  would  be  safe 
and  could  rebuild  her  strength  at  leisure. 

Upon  arriving  at  Paris,  physically  exhausted  from  his  journey, 
Dr.  Franklin  took  up  unobtrusive  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Valen- 
tinois  in  Passy,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  This  residence  was  graciously 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  Monsieur  de  Chaumont.  Full  well  did  he 
realize  the  precariousness  of  being  an  envoy  of  an  unrecognized 
government  in  a  country  which  had  declared  itself  to  be  strictly 
neutral.  The  urgent  need  for  diplomacy,  however,  had  not  occurred 
to  Silas  Deane,  who  had  been  at  Paris  since  June  of  that  year  with 
"authority"  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  French.  Deane's  abrupt 
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manners  had  not  endeared  him  to  the  French  Minister,  and  while 
Count  de  Vergennes  was  sympathetic  to  the  American  cause  and 
felt  that  some  day  an  American  alliance  might  be  advantageous  to 
France,  he  was  also  of  the  firm  opinion  that  England  should  be 
allowed  to  exhaust  her  fighting  strength  for  at  least  a  year;  and 
during  that  period,  he  intended  to  do  nothing  to  attract  her  enmity. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  not  merely  starting  from  scratch  when  he  settled 
down  to  business.  He  had  to  overcome  the  animosity  that  Silas 
Deane  had  created  over  the  past  six  months. 

Another  legacy  of  Deane  to  Franklin.  The  former  had  become 
embroiled,  unwittingly,  in  one  of  the  most  bizarre  schemes  ever 
devised  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  Let  me  explain  it: 

The  irrepressible  Count  de  Beaumarchais,  genius  inventor  of 
watch  movements,  author  of  the  opera  "Figaro,"  and  favorite  of 
the  French  Court,  had  been  dashing  madly  back  and  forth  across 
the  English  Channel  and  to  every  corner  of  France,  extolling  with 
wild  excitement  the  virtues  of  the  American  cause.  He  was  in- 
cessant in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  French  king  that  an  alliance 
with  the  colonies  was  desirable.  His  exertions,  however,  were  re- 
warded with  meager  and  dubious  success.  Count  de  Vergennes 
agreed  to  contribute  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  like  amount  from  the  Spanish  Government,  were  to 
constitute  the  capital  of  a  commercial  concern  known  as  Hortalez 
&  Company,  of  which  Count  de  Beaumarchais  was  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor. The  contributions  made  by  the  French  and  Spanish  govern- 
ments were  to  be  kept  a  complete  secret ;  and  with  these  funds 
Beaumarchais  was  to  outfit  ships  and  acquire  war  supplies  for 
shipment  to  America,  where  the  cargoes  would  be  exchanged  for 
American  goods  to  be  sold  in  France  and  the  proceeds  used  toward 
the  purchase  of  further  war  materials  for  America.  All  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  without  any  assistance  whatsoever  from  the 
French  Government,  whose  authorities  were  taking  all  possible 
precautions  to  see  that  the  neutrality  of  France  was  not  violated. 

Nevertheless,  Beaumarchais  threw  himself  vigorously  into  the 
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task.  Ships  were  outfitted,  war  materials  acquired,  the  slip  given 
to  port  authorities,  and  vessels  dispatched  to  America.  Some  of  the 
ships  were  taken  on  the  high  seas.  Others  after  safe  arrival  remained 
at  American  ports  because  they  were  unable  to  secure  a  cargo  for 
the  return  passage.  Soon,  all  of  his  funds,  including  a  large  part  of 
his  personal  fortune,  were  tied  up  in  this  unhappy  venture.  Pur- 
sued by  creditors,  the  hapless  man  did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn.  To  make  matters  worse,  if  possible,  word  of  Beaumarchais' 
scheme  had  leaked  across  the  Channel  3  and  Lord  Storant,  the 
British  Ambassador,  consistently  prodded  the  French  Government 
and  accused  them  of  violating  the  neutrality.  Furthermore,  when 
Silas  Deane  was  advised  of  the  scheme,  he  had  been  sworn  to 
secrecy  j  and  the  irascible  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  sent  with  Franklin 
to  join  Deane,  was  convinced  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  some 
nefarious  scheme  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  Country. 
Poor  Silas  Deane,  because  of  his  oath  of  secrecy,  could  not  speak 
out  in  defense.  Relentlessly,  Arthur  Lee  poured  on  his  accusations ; 
and  Dr.  Franklin  was  forced  to  hold  these  two  "bad  boys"  at  arm's 
length  while  he  negotiated  matters  of  extreme  delicacy  with  the 
French  Ministers. 

%     % 

Was  anyone  ever  in  a  tougher  spot  than  this?  We  feel  like  call- 
ing across  the  years  to  Dr.  Franklin,  admonishing  him  to  bear  up, 
that  the  needed  support  was  on  its  way.  It  might  all  have  been 
bearable,  however,  had  the  news  from  home  during  the  Spring 
of  1777  been  anything  but  completely  pessimistic.  The  Continental 
Army,  after  a  bitter  Winter,  was  at  Morristown  and  certainly  ap- 
peared completely  inadequate  to  resist  the  master  plan  of  its  ad- 
versary to  split  the  colonies  in  two.  Indeed,  the  alarming  news 
already  had  reached  Paris  that  General  Burgoyne  was  on  his  way 
down  Lake  Champlain  with  a  magnificent  army  to  join  with  Lord 
Howe's  fleet  at  Albany.  There  was  nothing  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  do 
but  apply  himself  to  the  tasks  at  hand,  and  hope!  After  all,  he 
could  always  sift  through  the  masses  of  applications  for  commis- 
sions in  the  American  Army.  It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  that  all 
this  effort  was  rewarded,  for  from  this  mountain  he  extracted  the 
petitions  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Baron  Von  Steuben  and 
recommended  them  heartily  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
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Let  us,  next,  return  to  Boston  and  look  in  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  War.  Theirs  is  the  crucial  task  of 
raising  and  maintaining  an  Army  to  confront  General  Burgoyne. 
In  those  days,  the  militia  would  turn  out  for  a  predetermined 
period  of  enlistment ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  would 
return  home,  regardless  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  soldiers  to  elect  their  officers,  who  retained 
their  posts  as  long  as  they  remained  popular.  The  Board  of  War 
worked  feverishly  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles  to  build  up  the 
American  Army;  and,  by  September  of  1777,  it  had  stripped 
every  Western  Massachusetts  town  of  men  and  boys  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  had  placed  a  force  of  20,000  between  General  Bur- 
goyne and  his  objective  at  Albany. 

Then  came  the  wonderful  news!  General  Burgoyne  had  been 
defeated  in  the  fighting  around  Saratoga  and  had  surrendered  his 
entire  Army  to  avoid  its  annihilation  in  the  wilderness  south  of 
Lake  Champlain.  What  grim  satisfaction  must  have  shown  on  the 
faces  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  War  as  they  read  General 
Gates'  letter  informing  them  of  the  surrender.  Here  was  news  that 
Dr.  Franklin  could  use  to  good  advantage  j  and  immediately  they 
set  about  preparing  official  dispatches.  It  was  further  determined 
that  these  dispatches  should  be  carried  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  our 
Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  now  the  Board's  young  Secretary.  Here 
we  see  the  course  of  events  swiftly  drawing  Jonathan  Austin  to 
Europe.  Soon  we  will  know  whether  our  confidence  in  him  has 
been  misplaced. 

Day  and  night  they  must  have  worked  to  furnish  Austin  with 
copies  of  General  Gates'  letter,  Burgoyne's  Articles  of  Surrender, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  heartening  letter  from  General  Washington 
describing  the  battle  of  Germantown  early  in  September,  in  which 
victory  eluded  the  American  forces  only  by  the  troops'  becoming 
confused  in  a  dense  fog  and  firing  upon  one  another.  Finally,  all 
was  in  readiness;  and  the  sailing  of  the  good  ship  "Perch,"  Captain 
Harris  commanding,  was  delayed  only  by  high  winds  and  rough 
weather. 


We  have  the  following  account,  as  recorded  in  the  "Boston 
Monthly  Magazine,"  of  the  church  service  which  Jonathan  Austin 
attended  while  his  departure  was  delayed: 

"The  Sunday,  before  she  sailed,  we  are  told,  a  note  was  handed 
to  Dr.  Chauncey,  minister  of  the  Brick  Church  in  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Austin  and  his  family  attended,  asking  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  for  the  safety  of  the  messenger  and  the  success  of  the 
voyage.  The  good  Doctor,  it  seems,  was  not  a  man  of  perfect  tact, 
but  the  occasion  was  one  that  aroused  his  patriotic  feelings  to  the 
highest  pitch.  'He  thanked  the  Lord,'  records  a  writer,  'most 
fervently  for  the  great  and  glorious  event  which  required  the 
departure  of  a  special  messenger.  He  prayed  that  it  might  pull 
down  the  haughty  spirit  of  our  enemies  5  that  it  might  warm  and 
inspirit  our  friends  j  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  peace, 
so  anxiously  desired  by  all  good  men;  and  that  no  delay  might 
retard  the  arrival  in  Europe  of  the  packet  which  contained  this 
great  news.  He  invoked  a  Blessing,  as  desired,  on  the  person  who 
was  about  to  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  carry  this 
wonderful  intelligence  across  the  mighty  waters ;  "but,"  said  he, 
"whatsoever  in  Thy  Wise  Providence  thou  seest  best  to  do  with 
the  young  man,  we  beseech  thee  most  fervently,  at  all  events,  to 
preserve  the  packet."  '  " 

On  October  31,  1778,  "The  Perch"  sailed  from  Boston  Long 
Wharf  and  raced  across  the  Atlantic,  landing  Jonathan  Austin  at 
Nantes  in  31  days.  Such  a  voyage  through  waters  infested  by 
enemy  frigates  was  a  most  hazardous  undertaking,  for  there  was 
little  to  protect  the  good  ship  "Perch"  except  the  sound  industry 
of  the  New  England  shipbuilders  who  put  her  together  and  fitted 
her  with  sails,  and  the  courage  and  seafaring  ability  of  Captain 
Harris  and  his  crew.  These  advantages  were  generally  sufficient; 
but  no  one  could  be  sure  that  out  of  a  heavy  morning  mist  the  tall 
sails  of  an  enemy  cruiser  would  not  appear  and  the  traditional  puff 
of  white  smoke  from  the  forward  gun  indicate  the  signal  to  "heave 
to"  for  search. 
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What  this  meant  was  only  too  well  known  to  those  on  board  the 
"Perch."  Indeed,  several  years  later,  Jonathan  Austin  would  have 
been  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  capture  at  sea,  for  this  fate  befell 
him  upon  his  second  mission  to  Europe ;  and  it  was  only  the  un- 
remitting efforts  of  his  many  London  friends,  made,  incidently, 
on  this  present  mission,  that  secured  his  release. 

But  as  the  good  ship  "Perch"  came  safely  into  port  with  its 
message  of  colonial  successes,  what  of  Dr.  Franklin?  Hemmed  in 
as  he  was  by  the  black  rumors  which  engulfed  the  French  capital 
— all  tales  of  disaster  for  the  American  cause — perhaps  scant 
attention  would  be  paid  to  an  unconfirmed  report  that  a  messenger 
from  America  was  galloping  up  from  Nantes  bringing  good  news. 
At  any  rate,  all  the  commissioners  and  agents  were  assembled  at 
the  Hotel  de  Valentinois  when  Jonathan  Loring  Austin's  post- 
chaise,  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  burst  with  a  clatter  of  hoof 
upon  cobblestone  into  the  courtyard.  "Sir,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Franklin 
to  the  alighting  Austin,  "Is  Philadelphia  taken?"  "Yes,  Sir!"  was 
the  reply.  In  despair,  Dr.  Franklin  clasped  his  hands  together  and 
turned  to  reenter  the  house.  But  when  Jonathan  Austin  announced 
that  General  Burgoyne  and  his  entire  Army  had  surrendered,  the 
delight  of  those  assembled  knew  no  bounds! 

€>  *> 

The  height  of  the  exultation  was  attained  by  Count  de  Beau- 
marchais  and  Monsieur  Grand,  a  Paris  banker,  who  were  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  time.  In  their  excitement,  they  dashed 
for  their  glass-enclosed  coach  and  set  out  furiously  for  Paris. 
Apparently  some  of  the  tension  was  transmitted  to  the  horses,  as 
they  became  completely  unmanageable  and  overturned  the  coach, 
spilling  Beaumarchais  and  his  friend  out  onto  the  road  amid  a 
shower  of  shattered  glass. 

All  those  present  set  to  with  zest  to  make  the  proper  transcrip- 
tions of  the  official  documents  which  Jonathan  Austin  brought. 
Such  was  the  haste  that  he  too  was  pressed  into  service  in  spite 
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of  his  long  voyage.  A  secret  meeting  with  Count  de  Vergennes 
was  arranged  3  and  the  company  sat  back  to  await  a  summons  to 
the  French  Court. 

During  the  interval,  one  can  imagine  the  satisfaction  Dr.  Frank- 
lin took  in  having  Jonathan  Austin  with  him.  Thirsty  for  news 
from  home,  Franklin  must  have  put  endless  questions  to  his  young 
friend  j  and  one  almost  can  see  the  sparkle  in  the  venerable  Doctor's 
eye  as  he  listened  to  the  direct,  intelligent  answers.  We  can  say 
with  assurance  that  Austin  was  a  source  of  strength  to  our  great 
diplomat,  at  a  time  when  it  was  sorely  needed.  Franklin  took 
Austin  everywhere  with  him.  They  attended  social  functions — Dr. 
Franklin  was  tremendously  popular — played  chess  j  and  when  the 
aged  philosopher  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  Austin  was  constantly 
by  his  side. 


This,  then,  certainly,  is  the  fulfillment  of  our  hope  and  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  dreams.  At  last,  he  had  someone  with  him  upon  whom 
he  could  rely.  Certainly  there  must  have  been  great  satisfaction  in 
this! 

James  Parton  in  his  "Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin"  writes:  "Few 
men  have  won  immortality  more  agreeably  than  Jonathan  Loring 
Austin,  the  bearer  of  dispatches  who  brought  to  Paris  this  tre- 
mendous intelligence." 

Indeed,  this  must  have  been  so,  for  he  had  opportunity  granted 
few  men  to  become  acquainted  with  the  French  capital  as  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  loved 
and  revered  everywhere. 

But  the  restless  mind  of  Franklin  bemused  itself  with  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  Jonathan  to  London  on  a  "secret  mission"  to 
apprise  Franklin's  many  friends  there  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
American  resistance  so  that  they  in  turn  might  persuade  the  parlia- 
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mentary  majority  to  sue  for  peace.  The  importance  of  such  a  scheme 
at  this  time  may  be  clearly  understood  after  a  glance  at  the  back- 
ground of  conditions  then  existing  at  London.  Dr.  Franklin  knew 
only  too  well  how  shackled  the  Ministry  was  by  ignorance  of  the 
American  situation,  for  the  lessons  he  learned  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act  were  augmented  by  information  received  in  his  constant 
correspondence  with  his  friends  in  London  who  were  members 
of  the  Opposition  Party,  such  as  Lord  Shelburne,  Dr.  Priestly, 
David  Hartley,  and  others.  This  Opposition  Party  was  growing 
in  importance  and  was  said  to  contain  everyone  not  under  direct 
obligation  to  the  King.  Edmund  Burke,  William  Pitt,  Colonel 
Barre,  and  others  equally  as  great,  were  coming  to  view  the  strug- 
gle of  America  as  their  own  struggle,  for  George  III,  in  his  heavy- 
handed  way,  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  King  should  take 
an  active  part  in  politics.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  large  sums  to 
retain  in  Parliament  a  majority  that  would  do  his  bidding;  and  he 
was  bent  upon  punishing  the  American  colonies  for  their  insolence. 
The  following  tract,  published  at  London  in  1777,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  royal  way  of  thinking: 

"As  to  their  scheme  of  independency,  never  was  anything  more 
wild  and  romantic.  For  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  were 
these  mighty  boasters  about?  Did  they  think  to  erect  new  govern- 
ments, establish  a  mighty  empire,  and  put  a  girdle  about  the  world 
in  40  minutes? 

"They  set  out  without  a  plan ;  nor,  considering  the  very  different 
habits,  customs  and  useages  of  the  several  provinces,  their  clashing 
interests  and  endless  jealousies  of  each  other,  was  it  likely  they 
should  ever  agree  upon  any: — Without  leaders  save  a  few  ambi- 
tious, enterprising,  self-appointed  men,  of  turbulent  and  daring 
spirits,  who  craftily  called  to  their  aid  a  certain  number  of  others 
from  different  quarters,  to  countenance  and  give  a  kind  of  sanction 
to  their  proceedings,  under  the  specious  name  of  delegates,  and, 
collectively,  under  the  novel  and  high  sounding  name  of  the 
American  Congress;  and  not  only  without  a  plan  of  proceedings 
and  proper  leaders  to  conduct  and  carry  it  into  execution,  but  also 
without  Allies,  without  revenue,  without  laws  to  raise  any,  with- 
out military  or  naval  establishments,  without  disciplined  troops, 
or  any  ships  or  force.  .  .  ." 
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"Wow!"  might  well  be  the  rejoinder  of  one  not  addressing  so 
august  an  assemblage  as  that  gathered  here  at  Kittery  today;  and 
certainly  we  can  be  sympathetic  if  the  members  of  the  Opposition 
Party,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  intelligence  to  the  contrary, 
may  have  wavered  slightly  in  the  face  of  such  a  blast.  To  the 
venerable  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  all  this  was  an  old,  old  story 
as  he  prepared  to  send  Jonathan  Loring  Austin  on  his  "secret 
mission." 

This  "secret  mission"  intrigues  us.  Let  us  hear  what  James 
Parton  has  to  say  about  it: 

"The  strange  spectacle  was  then  afforded  of  the  most  eminent 
British  statesmen  associating  with,  and  entertaining  in  their  homes, 
a  commissioned  emissary  of  their  King's  revolted  subjects,  the 
King's  own  son  and  heir  not  disdaining  his  society.  The  Secret  was 
well  kept,  however,  and  few  persons,  even  to  this  day,  are  aware 
that  such  an  audacious  mission  was  ever  undertaken." 

At  the  death  of  Jonathan  Austin,  in  1826,  his  family  gave  the 
public  this  brief  account  of  his  singular  adventure,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Boston  Monthly  Magazine": 

"As  a  preparatory  measure,  Dr.  Franklin  required  Mr.  Austin 
to  burn,  in  his  presence,  every  letter  which  he  had  brought  from 
his  friends  in  America  3  in  exchange  for  which  he  gave  him  two 
letters,  which  he  assured  him  would  open  an  easy  communication 
to  whatever  was  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  Trusting  to  his 
prudence,  and  on  enjoining  him  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
preserve  from  all  but  the  proper  persons  the  secret  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  commissioners,  Dr.  Franklin  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  a  conveyance  to  England." 

Here  indeed  is  a  literary  opportunity.  A  secret  mission  into  the 
enemy  capital  right  at  the  height  of  the  conflict!  Thoughts  crowd 
one  upon  another.  Would  there  be  secret  meetings  by  candlelight 
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behind  drawn  curtains,  muffled  voices  in  the  next  room,  the  scuffle 
of  feet  on  the  stairs,  dark  shadows  drifting  silently  across  the  court- 
yard, the  gurgle  of  the  guard  as  the  cloak  descends  about  his  neck? 

But  hold!  Here  is  Jonathan  Austin's  own  diary.  Let  him  tell  the 
story.  Perhaps  you  will  notice  a  difference! 

"My  time  passes  with  so  little  appearance  of  business,  that  if  I 
were  not  assured  it  was  otherwise,  I  should  think  myself  without 
useful  employment.  The  morning  I  devote  to  seeing  such  objects 
of  curiosity  and  interest  as  I  am  advised  to,  and  wholly  according 
to  my  own  inclination.  I  attend  constantly  the  debates  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  I  have  ready  admission,  and  have  been  particularly 
enj  oined  to  attend,  that  I  may  not  miss  any  question  on  our  affairs. 
Dinner,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  supper,  which  follows,  is  the 
time  alloted  to  conversation  upon  the  affairs  of  our  country.  I  am 
invariably  detained  to  parties  of  this  kind,  sometimes  consisting 
of  seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  of  the  number  of  twenty.  The 
company  is  always  composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  with  very 
few  others;  and  no  question  which  you  can  conceive  is  omitted,  to 
all  of  which  I  give  such  answers  as  my  knowledge  permits." 

The  account  of  Mr.  Austin's  mission  in  the  "Boston  Monthly 
Magazine"  continues: 

"Mr.  Austin  was  domesticated  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne;  placed  under  particular  protection  of  his  Chaplain,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Priestly,  introduced  to  the  present  King  (George 
IV),  then  a  lad,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Fox — was  present  at  all 
the  Coteries  of  the  Opposition — and  was  called  upon  to  explain 
and  defend  the  cause  and  character  of  his  countrymen  in  the  free- 
dom of  colloquial  discussion,  before  the  greatest  genuises  of  the 
age,  amid  the  doubts  of  some,  the  ridicule  of  others,  the  censure  of 
many,  and  the  inquiries  of  all." 


While  Jonathan  Austin  was  at  London,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
busy  at  Paris  arranging  the  terms  of  an  alliance  with  France.  The 
dispatches  brought  by  Austin  had  convinced  the  French  Govern- 
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ment  that  the  time  had  come  for  open  support  of  the  colonies.  On 
March  14,  1778,  the  news  of  the  French  treaty  was  announced 
at  London j  and,  at  London,  Jonathan  Austin  writes  in  his  Journal: 

"Saturday  it  was  reported  that  France  had  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  America  j  on  Monday  same  was  announced  in  the 
Papers  j  on  Tuesday  Lord  Weymouth  and  Lord  North  acquaint 
the  two  houses  that  they  should  the  next  day  lay  before  them  a 
message  from  his  Majesty.  Stocks  fell  two  per  cent  today.  Re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  French  Ambassador  that  if  I  intended 
to  leave  England,  the  sooner  I  did  it,  the  better." 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  Newcomen  narrative,  it  would  in- 
deed be  pleasant  to  report  here  that  through  the  efforts  of  young 
Austin  a  complete  understanding  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  her  Colonies  was  achieved  and  that  they  lived  happily  in 
mutual  respect  for  ever  after.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however, 
though  envoys  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  offering 
everything  but  complete  independence.  The  entry  of  France  into 
the  struggle  changed  its  complexion  completely ;  and  the  major 
interest  became  the  defeat  of  France  rather  than  the  subjugation 
of  the  Colonies. 

Jonathan  Austin,  heeding  the  advice  that  if  he  were  to  return 
to  Paris,  he  must  do  so  immediately,  took  leave  of  his  many  friends 
at  London  and  once  more  crossed  the  Channel  to  return  to  the 
household  of  Franklin,  where  he  remained  for  two  more  years. 

Certainly  it  must  have  been  with  regret  that  the  latter  decided 
to  send  Austin  back  to  Philadelphia  with  a  message  for  the  assem- 
bly there  j  but  Jonathan  Austin  had  been  away  three  years ;  and 
he  must  have  felt  a  yearning  for  his  native  land.  He  certainly  did 
not  disappoint  us,  although  out  of  deference  to  the  adventure- 
loving  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  he  might  have  scaled  a  few  castle 
walls.  A  source  of  continual  strength  to  Franklin,  he  was  invalu- 
able in  bringing  about  European  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  American 
independence. 
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Until  his  death  in  1826,  Austin  served  Massachusetts  faithfully 
in  one  public  office  or  another  5  and  since  his  contributions  to  his 
Country  have  been  the  subject  of  this  Newcomen  address,  it  is 
altogether  fitting  that  we  allow  him  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

The  following  then  is  taken  from  "an  oration  delivered  July 
4th,  1786  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston 
in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  by 
Jonathan  L.  Austin,  Esq."  Somewhat  pedantic,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  but  nevertheless  keenly  circumspect  in  its 
appraisal:  "May  knowledge  and  learning,  under  the  genial  smiles 
of  peace,  liberty,  and  never  failing  patronage  of  government,  ex- 
pand and  flurish  in  this  Western  World — hither  those  liberal  arts 
transfered  that  sweetened,  that  embellished  existence  here  below 
— hither,  may  nations  less  adorned  by  freedom,  pour  their  warm 
blessings,  turn  their  wishful  eyes,  and,  while  regretting  their's, 
extol  our  fortune — and  may  the  circling  moon  observe  no  race 
more  happy  in  all  their  visitations!  Animated  with  these  glorious 
prospects." 

IS     % 

To  which  we  may  well  add:  "Amen." 

CO)  CO) 

€>  © 

And  so  we  bid  leave  of  this  stout  New  Englander,  this  one-time 
Kittery  merchant,  whose  career  in  part  we  have  shared  together 
upon  this  August  afternoon  here  in  southernmost  Maine. 

The  End 

Actorum  Memores  simul 
affectamus  Agenda!" 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the  life  and 
exploits  of  a  distinguished  New  England  colonist  in  the 
1 8th  Century >  was  delivered  at  the  " 1954  Kittery  Co- 
lonial Tea"  held  at  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on 
August  13,  1954'  Mr.  Morrison,  the  guest  of  honor, 
was  introduced  by  the  Senior  Vice-President  for 
North  America  in  American  Newcomen.  The  occasion 
was  presided  over  by  Edward  Montrose  Graham, 
President,  Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Company,  Bangor; 
Chairman  of  the  Maine  Committee,  in 
this  international  Society. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.  253,' 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

No.  82   Market  Street,  \ 

Merchant,  and  Agent  for  the  following        $ 

INSURANCE  OFJPICES,  viz.  ) 

CITY  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,        < 

Boston,  Mass.  Capital  $150,000. 

AH  paid  in  and  invested. 
Insure  against  hazards  by  fire  on  Buildings,  Merchandize, 
Household    Furniture  and  other  property  not  exceedin" 
$15,000  on  (me  risk.  S.  P.  HAYWOOD,  President. 

A.  W.  Benton,  Sec'y- 


HAMPDEN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Springfield,  Mass.  Capital  $100,000 

Surplus    64,157 

Statement,  Dec.  14,1855,     $164,157 
Insure  Buildings,  Merchandize,  Household    Furniture 
and  Personal  Property  generally,  also  Ships  in  the  process 
of  building  and  finishing.  JOHN  MILLS,  Pres't. 

George  W.  Rice,  Sec'y. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

No.  151  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chartered  1845.     Charter  Perpetual. 

Nett  Accumulation,  January  1,  1856,  $2,230,005  47 

Total  amount  of  Dividends  paid  to  dale,  715,492  C6 

Total  amount  of  Claims  by  death  paid  to  date,  1,336,990  84 

$4,282,488,97 
ROBERT  L.  PATTERSON.  President. 
JOEL  W.  CONDIT,  Vice  President. 
B.  C.  Miller,  Sec'y. 

Boston  References. 
Hon.  Stephen  Fairbanks,        Messrs.  J.  E.  Thayer  &•  Co. 
Samuel  A.  Appleton,  Esq.      Messrs.  Johnson,  Sewall&Co. 
James  W.  Page,  Esq.,  C.  W.  Catwright,  Esq. 

PoRTSMOOTil  References. 
Hon.  Ichabod  Goodwin,         Samuel  Lord,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D. 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  LIFE  INSU.  CO. 

London  and  America.        Established  1830. 
Capital  $3,000,000,  with  a  large   Accumulated  Surplus. 
GEORGE  M.  KNEVETT,   General  Agent, 
No. 05  Wall  street,  New- York. 


MARINE  INSURANCE. 

Applications  for  Marine  Insurance  on   Vessels,  Freights 
and  Cargoes,  effected  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


Portsmouth  and  Kitteryy  separated  only  by  the  tidal 
Piscataqua,  were  an  environment  known  to  Major  Jona- 
than Loring  Austin.  Here  we  see  an  advertisement  by 
the  celebrated  Jacob   Wendell  of  Portsmouth) 
Merchant  and  Insurance  Underwriter. 


na3  a:? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Meshach  B.  Trundy, 

No.  48,  Market-Street,  (late  No.  2,  Forest.) 

Dealer  in  WEST-I  NDT  A  GOODS, 
FRUITS,  and  GROCERIES,  of  every 
description  by  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

Farnilies  furnished  with  every  article  usually 
called  for,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Ship  Stores  put  up  at  the  shortest  notice,  as 
low  and  on  as  good  terms  as  can  be  purchased  in 
this  place. 

Portsmouth,  1S39. 


feTRONG      &     ORCUTT, 
(Successors  to  Dr.  King) 

ERECTORS     OF     IMPROVED 

M@HTIfIN@  OONDtrCVOlU 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Uleclrlcal  S^Eashines,  <&c. 

No.  54,  Cornhill,  Boston. 
J.  E.  Strong,     i 
W.  A.  Orcutt.  ) 

They  have  received  Certificates  from  many 
highly  respectable  and  scientific  gentlemen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  expressing  favorable 
opinions  of  the  utility  and  safety  of  these  Light- 
ning Conductors,  and  of  their  superiority  to  all 
others. 

Orders  from  Portsmouth  and  vicinity,  promptly 
attended  to. 

References  in  Portsmouth, 

Messrs.  Daniel  P.  Drown, 
Ichabod  Goodwin, 
Lewis  Barnes, 
Jonathan  Morrison. 


Boston,  1839. 


When  these  advertisements  appeared  publicly  at  Ports- 
mouth in  New  Hampshire  in  1839,  Major  Austin  had 
been  dead  only  thirteen  years.  They  are  typical  of 
his  picturesque  timesy  in  the  Early  Republic. 
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"If  a  personal  reference  be  permitted,  as  we  approach 
a  conclusion,  let  me  say  what  satisfaction  it  has  been  to 


turn  back  the  pages  of  history — as  related  to  our  adopted 


Kittery  Point,  in  Maine." 


— Eric  Hall  Morrison 


*8         *g 
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"And  so  we  bid  leave  of  this  stout  New  Englander, 


this  one-time  Kittery  merchant,  whose  career  in  part 
we  have  shared  together  upon  this  August  afternoon 


here  in  southernmost  Maine." 


— Eric  Hall  Morrison 


H       IS 
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American  Newcomen,  interested  always  in  human 
achievement,  takes  satisfaction  in  this  colorful  and  dra- 
matic recital  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  New  Eng- 
land colonist  who  once  lived  in  Kittery,  who  bore  arms 
for  his  neighbors,  who  successfully  performed  a  secret 
mission  to  England,  was  the  confidant  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and,  during  long  years  thereafter,  won  recog- 
nition for  his  leadership  in  both  public 
and  private  life! 
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THE    NEWCOMEN    SOCIETY 

in  North  America 

More  than  30  years  ago,  the  late  L.  F.  Loree  (1858-1940)  of  Nezv 
York,  then  dean  of  American  railroad  presidents,  established  a  group 
now  known  as  "American  N ewcomen?'  and  interested  in  Material  His- 
tory, as  distinguished  from  'political  history.  Its  objectives  center  in  the  begin?iings, 
growth,  development,  contributions,  and  influence  of  Industry,  Transportation, 
Communication,  the  Utilities,  Mining,  Agriculture,  Banking,  Finance,  Economics, 
Insurance,  Education,  Invention,  and  the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical 
fields.  In  short,  the  background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  Mankind. 

The  Newcomen  Society  in  North  America  is  a  voluntary  association,  with 
headquarters  in  Uwchlan  Township,  Chester  County,  within  the  fox-hunting 
countryside  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  3  2  miles  West  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Here  also  is  located  The  Thomas  Newcomen  Library,  a  reference  collection  open 
for  research  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  Society  devotes  at- 
tention. 

Meetings  are  held  throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  across  Canada 
at  which  N ewcomen  Addresses  are  presented  by  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  manuscripts  represent  a  broadest  coverage  of  phases  of  Material  History 
involved,  both  American  and  Canadian. 

The  approach  in  most  cases  has  been  a  life-story  of  corporate  organizations, 
interpreted  through  the  ambitions,  the  successes  and  failures,  and  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  those  pioneers  whose  efforts  laid  the  foundations  of  the  par- 
ticular enterprise. 

The  Society's  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  N ewcomen 
( 1663-1729 ),  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable  contributions  in  improvements 
to  the  newly  invented  Steam  Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Newcomen  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from  1712 
to  1775,  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution.  N ewcomen? s  inventive 
genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years  the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world' 
famous  James  Watt. 

%  % 

Members  of  American  N 'ewcomen,  when  in  Europe,  are  invited 
by  the  Dartmouth  A 'ewcomen  Association  to  visit  the  home  of 
Thomas  Newcomen  at  Dartmouth  in  South  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, where  the  festival  of  "Newcomen  Day"  is  celebrated 
each    year    on    the    anniversary,    August    i6th,    of    his    death. 


"The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity , 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  present 
and  its  promise  for  the  future" 

-LIEUTENANT   GENERAL  JAMES  G.    HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.M.,  LL.D.,  U.S.  ARMY   (RET.) 

(1866-I947) 

Late  ^American  (^Member  of  Council  at  London 
The  D^ewcomen  Society  of  England 
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